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Billy Ten Tupper Discovered That His Happiness, His Future, His Fortune, Were in the Keeping of a Boy 

on a Bay Mare. 


the night before the race when they 
“put the works” on a starving: boy. 


gnawing at the meat, tearing at it 
with the savage fury of a starving 
dog. Kitty flung herself on the boy, 
using all her strength to pry the 
meat from his hands. 

“Marty!” she pleaded. “Marty, 
listen! There’s three Pinkertons out¬ 
side—track dicks! They’ve probably 
been shadowing you all evening. They 
always watch you kids before a big 
race. Gimme that grub, honey! You 
lassen’t be beaten now, even on the 
square! Don’t you see that you’ve 
gotta win?” 

The boy stared at her stupidly. “I 
can’t win,” he mumbled. “I’m licked!" 

“You ain’t licked!" she flared. “Look 
at me, honey! You simply gotta salute 
them judges tomorrow from the win¬ 
ner’s circle. If you don’t land that 
marc in front. Silk will figure his 
dough turned the trick! Hell boast 
of it. If you lose, how can you prove 
you was doin’ your best? Nobody'll 
believe you! Aw, honey, it kills me to 
take the food right out of your mouth, 
when I know how you need it, but 
it’s for your own sake. I want the 
whole world to remember you as a 
good square kid and a winner. Trust 
your girl, Marty. Here, take this 
whisky and egg. I’ll go make up a 
bed in the front room.” 

“Gimme*! a kiss first.” he pleaded. 

“You can have thirty thousand,” 
she told him, “one for every dirty 
dollar that Conlin put up. Here's a 
couple on account. Now, you go to 
sleep. I got a tough hour ahead o' 
me.” 

“What you gonna do?” 

The little waitress smiled bravely. 
"Me? I’ll tell the cockeyed world I'm 
gonna pray.” 

It was post time in the Belmont. 
Here was color, confusion, gayety. A 
bugle sounded, and eighty thousand 
people rose en masse to cheer that 
bravest of all spectacles—a string of 
thoroughbreds parading toward the 
post, with fame and fortune hanging 
in the balance. 

Lady in Lavender was no longer a 
favorite in the betting. A mysteri¬ 
ous plunge had developed at the last 
moment on Torpedo, the wond*r colt 
of the Whitehall stables. Torpedo 
looked every' inch a champion, tip¬ 
toeing into the sunshine under the 
guidance of Johnny Doyle, winner of 
the Derby. 

The field straightened out. Then, 
from th * 1 man at the barrier: ’You're 
off! Hide ’em. you little devils!" 


doing a hundred and the whole field passed over him! 

. , . . I Crushed and senseless, he was hur- 
iough. an nr y j rie j to t j, e neart , 8t hospital, and there 
oney’s planted in : he remained for six months. 

; Devlin saw the fall, and his only 
oting the beetles j comment was, “Well, there goes a 
pile o’ dough!” 

Hospital fees were rhargtd to Billy 
Ten Tupp. r und«-r the general head¬ 
ing of “stable expense.” but the young 
millionairs. in Paris at the time, 
knew nothing of the accident. The 
New York tracks closed and Devlin 
undertook an Autumn campaign in 
Kentucky. Other youngsters rode for 
but they had not the class of 
r Kreuger. 


RESPONDING to a summons he 
*** thought was from Devlin, Marty 
found himself in the back room of 
a downtown cafe. But the man who 
rose from the table proved to be Silk 
Conlin, whose occupation was to out¬ 
wit 4he Pinkertons. 

“Sit down." said Silk. “Jake will 
be here after a while. We’re havin’ 
a little dinner. What can I order for 
you T* 

Marty shook his head- “Hidin' 
light tomorrow,” he explained. 
"Thanks just the same.” 

The other smiled. “Well, excuse 
me If I go right ahead. Hippo phoned 
he'd be late, and I’m kind* hungry.” 

It waswa wonderful dinner. Silk 
Conlin bail seen to that. He knew 
that the boy had not eaten in 24 
hours, had not permitted himself a 
square meal in months. Wherefore 
he passed the steaming dishes under 
Marty’s nos*-, commented on their ex¬ 
cellence and smacked his lips over 
each mouthful. The torture told. 

Suddenly the boy half rose, clutch¬ 
ing at the tablecloth. “What’s the 
idea?" he croaked. ' Where’s Devlin?” 

Conlin got up, locked the door and 
returned to the table. Don’t get ex¬ 
cited, - ’ lie cautioned. “Jake ain’t 
cornin’, lie’s in a poker game up¬ 
town. This is just between you and 
me. Now, listen, rny boy; I’ve got a 
hunch that you'ro too weak for a 
winning effort on I*ady in Lavender.” 

“The devil I am!” 

“Well,” said Silk, “I may be wrong, 
of course—in which case you’ll win a 
thousand bucks and some glory that 
don’t mean nothin’. But if Devlin 
has compelled you to ride so low 
that you haven't got the strength to 
win, whose fault is it? My hoy. your 
alibi is perfect! And now look here.” 

Conlin reached under the table, pro¬ 
duced a bundle done up in an old 
newspaper, opened it and counted out 
3“ packages of bills. In each was a 
thousand dollars. 

“Nice little stake for a fellow that 
wants to get married.” commented 
Silk, “for a jock’ that’s about through 
ridin’.” 

The boy dropped hack in his chair, 
eyes closed and his head moving back 
and forth in a ^pleading negative. 

“Lay off!” he muttered. “Lay off 
me! I never pulled a horse in my 
life, and I ain't gonna begin now.” 

“Who's askin’ you to pull a horse?" 
Conlin demanded. “You got me 
wrong I’m merely bettin’ that you 
ain't strong enough to put it over in 
a nose-and-nose finish. Tf I should 
happen to be right, you can quit the 
turf, eat all you want and have 30.000 
bucks with which to set yourself up 
in a nice business. Here’s a chance 
to ride for your own dough. What 
could be fairer?” 

He rewrapped th© money, tucked 
the bundle under one arm and un¬ 
locked the door. 

“Better sit there a few minutes and 
think it over, kid. No use us being 
se^n coming out of here together. If 
you’re beaten tomorrow, I’ll find a 
way to get in touch with you, anti 
this dough is yours.” 

He nodded genially and left the 
room. Into th * 1 boy’s mind came the 
memory of what Danny Hogan had 
said to him years before. 

“Some day you may find out what 
beat me. but for your own sake I 
hope you don't!” 

Poor little Hogan! He was ruled off 
now. and his wife had left him. 

Marty Kreuger felt himself slip¬ 
ping. By a supreme effort he lurched 
out of the room and made his way 
into the clear night air of the street. 
He had but on*? idea—Kitty would 
i.iderstand. She would pull him 
t.. rough! 


,• » 1 I Y BOSS is always trying. 

• ^ l\ /ft and so am I.” 

I \l 1 Little Marty Kreuger 
X ▼ \ was defending the man 
who owned him. No 
wonder th * 1 more experienced jockeys 
laughed! The idea of any one talk¬ 
ing that way about Jake Devlin, 
who fur obvious reasons was called 
’ Hippo.” 

Jake called himself a “father of 
jockeys.' but he was more nearly a 
- lave dealer. His business was to buy 
:* youngsters for little or nothing, 
develop them into race riders, and 
ihtn sell their contracts at a hand- 
; ome profit. 

But to little Marty Kreuger his 
boss was a great man. Jake had paid 
a w idowed mother three hundred dol¬ 
lars, taken out guardianship papers. 
..ud thus secured a riding contract, 
ihat, under racing rules, established 
him as the owner of his legal war*!. 

The boy was one of those rarest of 
all things, a natural race-rider. He 
had a tine seat, splendid hands, and 
.'a instinctive aptitude for the game. 
More than that, he knew how to get 
ihe most out of a horse. He made his 
mistakes, but it was a matter of gen- 

• ral comment that he never made the 
..me one twice, and that is the test of 

good jockey. 

The day came when he “hung it on” 
Danny Hogan at Belmont Park “three 
noses’’ in a single afternoon. The 
..tiier hoys expected a great fist fight 
in the dressing room. But Marty was 
■> nice about it that he earned every¬ 
body’s respect. 

“Didn’t go to pull a mean' one on 
'•oil. Danny!” he apologized. “Guess I 
>'as just lucky enough to be on the 
right horses. No hard feelings?” 

The older boy stared out the win¬ 
dow. 

“Oh, that's all right.” he assured. 
“Have a good time, but don’t get the 
Idea that it was you who beat me.” 

Marty ' puzzled. “How come, 
1 ».inny V” 

But Hogan shook his head. “Oh, 
nothin’. I'm riding light—that's all; 
and 1 ain't eaten since yesterday 
morning. The wife’s runnin' around 
with furs and diamonds. Some day 
? «*u may find out what beat Danny 
Hogan, but for your own sake, I hope 
you don’t!” 

That triple-headed victory at Bel¬ 
mont Park marked the beginning of 
little Marty Kreuger's spectacular ca- 
i * er as a “money rider.” which is just 
u hut the term implies; a boy who 
rides for the money. 


i Hippo told him. “I'm gonna take a 
! cliam/e on you in the Belmont.” 

! Paint color crept into the boy's hol- 
! low checks. Th*- Belmont! Why. that 

• meant New York, with Kitty Keller 
! watching in the stands! Devlin saw the 
I impression lie had created. 

“Sure! The Belmont Stakes, biggest 
of ’em all! Flfty-thousand-dollar 
' purse! Make a rep for life! What’s 
more. I'll put you on the winner, and 
there’ll be a thousand bucks In it! 
Doin’ right by you, aint I?” 

Tlie di*y nodded eagerly. “What 
horse, boss?” 

“Lady in lavender.” said Jake. 
"Ten Tupper’s mar*-. She was 50 to 
! in the winter honks, and 1 got him 

• to lay live thousand **n her nose. 
Took some more myself. Twelve t*> 

. one now. By post time, she’ll be 
t favorite. Mile an* three-eights is her 
distance, ought to walk in!” 

A shade of anxiety darkened 

j Marty’s features. 

■ “Weight’s been announced yet, Mr. 

i Devlin?” 

Jake moved his brad up and down 
in a ponderous affirmative. 

“Ye-ali, that's what brought the 
price down. We’re in at a hundred 
. an’ five.” 

! “A hundred an* five!” said the lit- 
, tie money rider. “Gee boss! You 
; don't figure that I Can—” 

Devlin’s fat hands fluttered in an¬ 
noyance. “Now. don’t get started 

• belly-achin'! You’re doin’ a hundred 
an’ seven, aint you? What’s two 
pounds, when you’ve only got to 
make it for a day? You jocks give 

’ rne a pain!” 


him, 

Marty 

said Hippo. “He 
ting hurt!” 

In the language of her social pa¬ 
trons. Kitty Keller “knew her eggs 
and coffee.” which was the highest 
compliment they could pay her. A 
wise little kid and tough as they 
make ’em, but her eyes laughed and 
her soul was clean. An orphan and 
the sister of three jockeys, she had 
kept house for them until on*- after 
another they married and established 
homes of their own. Kitty stayed on. 
slaving at the track “chow counters.” 

Wh* it intelligent** finally replaced 
his long period of torpor. Marty 
Kreug*-r opened his eyes t«» find Kitty 
Keller leaning over his cot. 

" ’Atta ol* boy!” whispered the little 
waitress. “Come on, you Marty! Who 
said you couldn't win? Gee, kid. 'at 
was a long rid* ! Li*- still, now; I'll 
do all the applaudin’ necessary.” 

He got his first kiss, and she rang 
for the nurse. 

"Pipe what's in the winner's circle! 
Told you to play him, didn't I? l’.y- 
by, Marty. I’m duo for a noon work¬ 
out, but I’ll bo back when I’ve crashed 
the dishes.” 

And back she came, to sit long 
hours at his bedside, giving him all 
she had of courage and humor and 
philosophy. What need of medicine, 
doctors or nurses when little Kitty 
Keller was there to hold his hand, tell 
him all the track gossip and whisper 
between funny stories; “Marty, you 
look lige a million dollars. Gee, kid. 
I'll bo tickled to see you in silk 
again!” 

The time came when Marty was 
able to leave the hospital, leaning on 
the arm of the little waitress. 

“It’s like this.” he explained to his 
sweetheart. “Can’t tell whether I'm 
there or not until T get in a race or 
two. If 1 can still boot 'em home, 
why, you and me, honey, are a cinch 
to go the rout**. But no jock’ can 
support a family by riding losers. 
Babe, that's th*- gospel!” 

“Well, the gospel ain’t down on 
my bill of fare.” said Kitty. “Ix?ng 
as you love me I'll go to the post 
any time you’re ready, and I don’t 
care a rap whether the track’s fast 
or muddy. Get in your stride, Marty, 
and when you’re ready we’ll double 
up and run it out together." 

“Girl, oh girl!” he told h«-r. “ 'At’s 

pledging yourself sweet and prettx 
If I can’t bring ’em home with that 
kind of backing my name ain't Marty 
Kreuger!” 

He telegraphed Devlin, who was at 
Tia Juana. Mexico, and Jake sent him 
transportation, with orders to come 
on at once. 

“I’ll wait!” said Kitty, kissing him 
good-bye. “And I’ll write you once 
a week regular. And r* member. 
Marty, I'll always love you, so don’t 
fall for any of them Mexican dolls.” 


Damn that kid 


had no business get 


TELL THEM. SHE DID SCREECHING OUT THE TRUTH 


length advantage. She closed quick¬ 
ly. nosing up to the saddle-girths of 
the flying leader, but there she hung, 
unable to do more. Nothing but horse¬ 
manship could save her now. 

Down went the little money rider’s 
head, and he doubled low in the sad¬ 
dle, prepared to give his owner all 
that was in him, and maybe a little 
bit more! 

The crowd had gone crazy. Billy 
Ten Tupper. crushing his silk hat. 
screaming at the side of a little wait¬ 
ress, drank deep from the well of un¬ 
derstanding. H*- knew now the value 
of a money rider. His happiness, liis 
future, liis fortune—everything was 
In the keeping of a boy who was 
coming down th*» stretch astride a ba> 
mare, booting her while his whip 
cut steady circles in the sunlight. 

“Marty! Marty! Marty!” 

The boy was in a trance, sustained 
only by the subconscious suggestion 
that he must win! By heartbreaking 
inches h«* regained the lost ground in 
that terrific drive up the stretch. A 
hundred yards from the wire Torpedo 
still led by *a nose. Fifty yards and 
there was no change. Twenty yards 
—out of some mysterious source the 
boy drew upon a last reserve, to ac¬ 
complish the unbelievable. 

“Gotta win!” he gasped, and gather¬ 
ing tli*- tired mar* under him for the 
last jump he literally threw her into 
the lead! 


“Boss." h*- gurgled, “w-what’s tv 
matter? You ain't eating a thine 
“Gee,” protested Kitty, “tha; 
right You ain’t even started. I 
been so deep in the nose-bag I nrv- 
noticed it. Play the turkey, mistc 
it's a winning bet!” 

But young Ten Tupper shook 1 
head disconsolately. From the pock* 
of a silk waistcoat he. produced 
.-.mall pillbox, extracted two bia* 
pellets, gulped them down \£itl 
mouthful of water, and then smiV 
ruefully at his guests. 

’That’s my dinner!” he moar*- 
“I’ve got dyspepsia! Had it for 
month! Too many banquets! But u 
ahead, children—go ahead and «■ a 
I'd give a million dollars if F co • 
join you!” 

(Corynrbt. 19C4. i 


night? You s* e, I need a new 
trainer now. and something tells me 
we’re all going to be very good 
friends.” 

It was a marvelous repast, and this 
time Marty Kreuger had no reason 
to hold back, for his host, with both 
hands on the boy’s shoulder?-: as he 
sat Film down, whispered: “Go to it, 
son! If it will give you any better 
appetite, you’ll find under your plate 
a trainer's contract along with a lit¬ 
tle wedding present.” The ‘'present” 
proved to be a check for fifty thou¬ 
sand dollars, the entire purse of the 
Belmont stakes! 

The young millionaire made a 
charming host, laughing boyishly as 
he served his delighted guests. 

Marty Kreuger looked up from his 
third helping of mashed potatoes. 


Plan Great School 


M ARTY bit his lip and studied the 
ground. The Belmont and Kitty 
Kelk-r! Presently he looked up. 

“Best kids in the country will be 
hookin’ up in that race. I’ll need all 
my strength. Ilow* ’bout allowin’ tne 
a few pounds overweight? Mexican 
sun helps rne here, but it znay not be 
very h*t back there." 

Devlin shook his head. “No over¬ 
weight—that’s final! I’ve got to 
figure what the horse can do. Either 
you make it, or you can stay on the 
ground and watch some other kid 
grab the dough.” 

Marty touched his cap. “I’ll ride 
her," he promised. “Thanks for the 
chance.” 

Devlin waddled off. The little 
money rider stared at the blue line 
of distant Mexican mountains. 

“Wish i was a horse!” he muttered. 
"Maybe then they’d figure my crackin’ 
point!” 

i fid Doggie Brown blubbered like a 
baby when he heard the news. 

“No, no, kid! I aint got the heart 
to rub you no more. Stake me to a 
guti. and I’ll blow the head off that 
fat-” 

“Shut up!" said the boy. “This aint 
nobody’s funeral but mine. Gome on. 
now—get busy with the winding 
sheet!” 

Doggie, whimpering protests, brought 
out the rubber bandages and wound 
th* ni about the t*oy's emaciated frame. 
Th - other jockeys shook their heads. 

“Marty, you’re a fool,” they told 
him. “Once a guy starts reducin', his 
riding days are numbered *’ 

June, the month of romance and 
roses! It wa.s 1»J days before the 
Belmont stakes, and Marty was down 
to 106 pounds, with Mill another 
Pound to go. He was smiling across 
the lunch counter into the eyes of 
little Kitty Keller—Kitty, whose busi¬ 
ness in life was to pass out food, the 
one thing that Marty needed most and 
could not touch! 

Now, Bil^y Ten Tupper had been 
caught short on the stock market, 
with the result that nothing stood 
between the family fortune and beg¬ 
gary save the dainty nostrils of Lady 
in Lavender. If Marty Kreuger 
landed that mare in front It meant 
a quarter of a million in cash; and 
that, in turn, meant everything, in¬ 
cluding the hand of Miss Marilyn 
Vanderbeck, who was the “Lavender 
Lady” or Billy Ten Tupper’s dreams. 
The young clubman faced the crisis 
gamely. “Rather a sporty sort of 
race,” he admitted. “I think I shall 
have to go down and watch it." 

There were others to whom the 
race m*-ant a great deal, notably a 
clique of New York operators, who 
stood to pay out a fortune if Ten 
Tupper’s mare captured the Beimont. 
They had laid 50 to 1 against her 
during the Winter, believing that she 
would never start. But here she 
was, fit as a fiddle and with the best 
money rider in the country imported 
for the occasion. From their view¬ 
point it was necessary to look f«*r 
the weak spot, and they found it 


Vf ARTY got his mare off winging. 

but lie was on the outside, and 
there was too mu^h early speed In the 
race for him to cut across and take 
the rail. He worked in gradually. 
Snd as they passed the grandstand 
for the first tim« he wa.s fourth. 
Alongside of him raced Johnny Doyle 
on Torpedo. The colt was under stout 
restraint. The two boys appraised 
each other with a swift glance, and 
each knew where the contest lay. The 
crowd knew. too. but only after the 
first half mile had been run, for then 
the leaders weakened. Torpedo shot 
to the front, an«l Lady in Lavender 
went right out with him, measuring 
stride for stride. From then on. it 
was a two-horse race, such a race 
as Belmont Park had never seen. The 
field fell back, hopelessly out of it. 
The flying leaders raced on, appar¬ 
ently lashed together. Ip in the 
judges’ stand, gray-haired officials 
leveled their glasses on the blur of 
color. The presiding judg** cried: 

“My word, that's beautiful! All by 
themselveg, and the two best riders In 
America! Wait until you see this 
stretch duel. I think Hippo’s boy 
will hang it on the other." 

"Not if what I heard this morn¬ 
ing’s true,” said his associate. “Marty 
hasn’t eaten in three days. Blast that 
fellow Devlin! I'll have his license 
revoked, if it's the last act of my life’ 
Kid will be luefcy to stick in the 
saddle.” 

Up in the grandstand Billy Ten 
Tupper, watching the race from a 
private box, became* aware of a girl 
who stood on the crowded stairs close 
by, screaming above the roar of the 
crowd: “Come on, you Lady in Lav¬ 
ender! Bring her in, Marty! Show 
’em up, dear! Marty! Marty!” 

“I say!” called Ten Tupper. “Come 
up here with me.” 

He leaned over the railing, stretch¬ 
ing forth two gloved hands. The girl 
caught them, and was drawn up to 
safety and a clear view of the stretch. 
Millionaire and waitress rooted to¬ 
gether, one for money and for sport, 
the other for honor and love. Their 
voices were drowned in the rising 
boom of the multitude: “Torpedo, all 
the way! Torpedo’s in front!” “There 
goes the Lady now! ’Atta boy, Marty! 
Como on, you money kid!” 

They, were swinging into the 
stretch, and it is here that many a 
race is lost or won. Johnny Doyle 
held Torpedo close to the rail and 
made the turn without losing an inch 
of ground. Martv tried his best to 
keep Lady in Lavender from running 
wide, but his strength was sapped. 
The mare bore out, giving her rival a 


f TIIEN it was over! A strange nuinb- 
ness enveloped him. utter ex¬ 
haustion. Lady in Lavender, slowed 
down of her own accord, turned and 
rarne cantering back to the winner’s 
circle. She liked flowers and cam¬ 
eras anil music. The mom-y rider 
stared up at the winning post and 
saw his own number displayed on top 
He tried to raise his whip to the 
judges—and couldn't make it. There 
was a dull roaring in his ears. Some 
ore lifted up a hug* floral horseshoe 
and put it around the winner’s neck. 
He heard Jake's gruff command- 
"I»ok pleasant, kid. Take- >our cap 
off!” 

"Yes, sir!" he answered -and came 
toppling out of the saddle, pitching 
headlong into tin 1 arms of Bi.ly Ten 
Tupper. Even then th* young mil¬ 
lionaire did not divine th*- truth, but 
his education was completed a 
few moments later when they were 
weighing out half-unconscious boy. 
Kitty Keller, guarding as best she 
could a bowl of hot soup, edged her 
way through the track police. 

“Outta my way!” she shrilled. 
“Lem me *lo my stuff! I’omir.’ up. 
Marty! Ilrrc it is, honey! Right off 
the old arm!” 

^he held tlie bowl to his lips. He 
drank greedily, gulping down the 
nour.shment in a way that left noth¬ 
ing to the imagination. Ten Tupper 
turned pale. His eyes expanded. 

"Good Lord!” he protested. “Is the 
boy hungry?” 

The empty bowl fell from Kitty 
Keller’s hands. She spun around. 
“Hungry?” she screamed. “Hungry? 
Oh, my soul, what a pip! What th * 1 
devil do you know about hunger? 
What docs Hippo know? The blood- 
suckin’ murderer—look at him! 
Lemme alone. Marty—this is my race! 
I'm gonna tell these guys somethin’ 
they'll never forget!” 

And tell them she did—screeching 
out !the truth so that all might hear, 
and shaking her fists in the face of 
Jake Devlin. The fat man tried vain¬ 
ly to stem the torrent of denuncia¬ 
tion. Finally, purple with wrath, be 
struck at her; hut the blow never 
landed. Ten Tupper shot out a gloved 
fist, and hit Devlin flush on the fat 
of his triple chin. 

"That’s your discharge paper,” said 
Billy Ten Tupper. “And don't get 
up, or 1 shall have to knock you down 
again.” 

He turned to Kitty Keller. "I won¬ 
der.” said he. “if you and Marty 
would honor me at a quiet dinner to- 


TJIPPO DEVLIN was gradually 
1 * achieving a reputation as a suc¬ 
cessful trainer. He had won the 
confidence of a number of New York 

tillionaires who staked him to good 
horses, and bet heavily when he gave 
them the word. These men knew 

• cry little about racing, but they were 
successful in other lines, and they 
demanded winners in this. Devlin 
gave them winners. 

Billy Ten Tupper. youthful million¬ 
aire, owned most of the horses on 
w hich th* killings were made. Billy 

• clebrated with dinners at which 
there was always a flow of wine and 
wit. Glasses were raised “to the 
stable colors,” and to “the sport of 
kings and the king of sports—Billy 
Te n Tupper!” They always drank 
to "good old Jake, bless his fat soul!” 
and sometimes they thought of 
Jockey Kreuger. hut not often. Ten 
Tupper knew nothing about Marty 
except what Devlin had told him: 

“Ignorant little bum! Eat himself ] 
out of a job if I didn’t watch him. I 
Have to tell him just what to do, or 
he’d finish in the ruck. Them jocks 
don't know nothin’.” 

So they gave all the credit to Hippo, 
along with a nice cut from their win¬ 
nings; and Billy Ten Tupper, who was 
really a decent sort, had no concep¬ 
tion of the truth. I 

But when Devlin had a horse 
“ready.” when track conditions were 
favorable, when the price was right, 
when telegrams had been dispatched 
and all in*- money was met where it 
would do the most good—then and not 
until then, pale and tight-lipped 
Marty Kreuger was lifted into the 
saddle and his owner panted into his 


I 7 IVK days on the train, reinforced 
by the long spell of convales-i 
cence, during which he had plenty 
of food and rest, told its story when [ 
Marty stepped on the scales at Tia! 
Juana under the observing eyes of his j 
owner. The bar balanced at 122 , 
pounds. Hippo exploded. 

“Wha’dye mean—you was ready to 
ride? Look at ’em scales!” 

Marty was frightened. “Gee, boss. ; 
I never knew I’d gone up like that.'! 
Honest, I didn't! But-I'll take it off. ' 
I can do a hundred an’ ten; I’in sure : 
of it!” 

“You’ll do better than that or you 1 
won’t ride for me.” 

The human mountain waddled off 
indignantly, leaving the money rider 
pale and thoughtful. Tho next morn¬ 
ing Marty started on the jockey’s 
“road to Calvary.” 

Swathed in 75 feet of rubber ban¬ 
dages and 


1/TTTY roomed with an old widow 
in a cottage near Belmont Park. 
It was 10 o’clock when the girl heard 
some one hammering desperately on 
tho front door. She hurried to open 
it. Marty collapsed in the hallway. 

“Babe,” he panted, “they put th* 
works on me! Thirty thousand, and 
a chance to eat! Aw, honey, help me, 
or I’m done for!” 

Tho little waitress dropped to her 
knees and put both arms around her 
sweetheart. “What's the dope, Marty? 
What did they do to you, honey?" 

He told th*i story between gasps. 
“Babe, I can’t make weight no more. 
I gotta eat. Silk's right! Thirty 
thousand cash and perfectly safe. 
Nobody’ll suspect. • • • They’ll 

blame. Hippo——” 

“Hush!” pleaded the girl. “Your 
stomach's talkin’ now, and not your 
head! You’re going to stay here to¬ 
night. dear. Whisky and raw egg is 
what you need. You wait here and 
I’ll run down to the corner. I know 
the bird who runs the drug store.” 

She was gone only a few minutes, 
but in her absence the little money 
rider lost all control of himself. She 
found him in the kitchen with liis 
teeth sunk in a leg of lamb that he 
had located in the ice box. He was 


wearing two suits of 
clothes, Marty did his road work un¬ 
der the intense heat of a Mexican 
sun. Five miles in the morning and 
another five in the afternoon. There 
were other jockeys, condemned to 
similar labor; but Hippo’s boy was 
the road-hound of them all. 

“Yet in the limit, Marty!” they 
called to him. as he jogged past. 

“Don’t worry!” he laughed. “An¬ 
other ten days, and I'll be showing 
you birds the way to the wire." 

Twice daily old Doggie Brown, who 
had once been a star rider and was 
now a valet, undressed the boy, while 
Marty stood swaying weakly in a 
pool of his own sweat. The rubber 
bandage was unwound, yard aft**r 
yard. The heavy flannels were un- 
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“No mistakes today, kid. Bring It 
home!’’ 

Easy to say. but oh, how difficult to 
no! Yet Marty Kreuger never failed 
them once. Sometimes, through no 
fault of his own, it looked as though 
he was certain to lose, but it was at 
such moments that he rose to the 
heights of horsemanship and came on 

the last moment with a whirlwind 
i-uish to nip tlie leaders by an inch on 
1 he post. 

"Don’t draw your finishes so fine!”' 
Jake complained. “Whatya tryin* to 
d i. give me heart failure?” 

The boy actually felt called upon to 
apologize for giving Devlin a few 
seconds of uneasiness. 

“Tough journey, boss.” he panted, 
‘lot bumped twice! Rail horse tired 
and bore out—nearly spilled the 
hunch. That filly of Marshall's was 
loving on me all the way up the 
stretch—had to ride two horses! I 
thought I done pretty good to win at 
all.” 

Devlin grumbled: “Never mind the 
bouquets. Pretty near tossed off the 
race—that’s all you done! Good boy 
would 'a' won in the clear. How many 
miles ya run this morning?" 

Marty hesitated. “I laid off today.” 
h acknowledged. “Leg hurts where 
T went into the rail Tuesday.” 

'Hurts you. does it? Lemme see!” 

The jockey pulled up a trouser leg. 
r vealing a calf that was black and 
blue. The human mountain grunted 
* 1 - risfvely: 

“Huh! You ain’t even scratched! 
Don't try to stall on me. You’re down 
lor a hundred and seven pounds to¬ 
morrow, so you can take your choice 
*.l hittin’ the road tonight or goin’ 
without scoffin’s. If you wanta w*ork 
tor me. you gotta stay in the* limit, 
understand?” 


still the favorite conveyance of the 
small farmer, and oyster tonging on 
Chesapeake Bay one of the chief in¬ 
dustries. 

On one side is the Potomac River, 
several miles wide near Ridge, and on 
the other is the bay, which stretches 
30 miles across. About 20 miles 
below the school, the bay and river 
meet at a spot so beautiful that 
before the Civil War made it a prison 
camp it was considered one of the 
finest resorts on the Atlantic sea¬ 
board. This pla**o. Point Lookout, is 
60 miles by road from Washington. 

The first town about Ridge is St. 
Marys, where the first Catholic 
colony under Lord Baltimore landed 
and where a monument now stands in 
honor of the leader. This was the 
site of the first statehouse of Mary¬ 
land, the first capital of the colony 
and the first church to be established. 

The statehouse was later removed, 
in 1649, and in its stead, with mate¬ 
rial of which it was composed, has 
been erected an Episcopal Church 
which stands today. 

Plans arc now under way to have 
a great Catholic pilgrimage to St. 
Marys in 1934, wfth smaller ones an¬ 
nually in the meantime. Mrs. David 
K. McCarthy, Washington, and Mrs. 
Frank Scrivener. Baltimore, are lead¬ 
ers in the movement. 

It is hoped that when the tercen¬ 
tenary celebration is held. March 25. 
1934, the Cardinal Gibbons Institute 
will have taken its place among the 
great institutions of the country. 

The trustees and officers of the in¬ 
stitute follow: Board of trustees. 
Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, D. D., 
Archbishop of Baltimore, president; 
Admiral William S. Benson, United 
States Shipping Board. Washington. 
D. C., first vice president; William S. 
Aumcn, state deputy of Knights of 
Columbus, Baltimore, second vice 
president; A. C. Monahan, director of 
N. C. W. C. Bureau of Education. 
Washington. D. C.. secretary; Law¬ 
rence P. Williams, Wynne. Md., treas¬ 
urer; Right Rev. Owen Corrigan, D. 
D.. auxiliary bishop, Baltimore; Rev. 
John La Farge, S. J.. Ridge. Md.; Rev. 
James Brent Matthews. S. J.. 
.pastor, Ben Alton. Md.; Rev. John 
B. Creedon. S. J.. president of George- 


THE REV. JOHN LA FARGE. 
CHAPLAIN OF THE 1NSTITURE. 
WHO LEFT THE SOCIAL WHIRL 
OF NEWPORT AND NEW YORK 
TO BECOME A PRIEST AND 
WORK IN THE DISTRICT FOR 
13 YEARS. 


M ARTY’ understood, and touched 
his cap. Too tired for road 
work, he went without supper, turn¬ 
ing in early. The next morning, when 
th*- sun had warmed to its task, the 
boy dog-tr<rtted repeatedly around the 
mile track, fortified only with black 
• offee. He was beginning to under¬ 
stand what fflder riders meant by a 
“college education.” Marty was head¬ 
ed for a “jockey’s diploma.” 

Without warning. Fate sent certain 
‘V.jpi to wrench his soul in quick 
."accession—the first, his mother’s 
math. 

Then there were 20 days of com¬ 
pute unconsciousness on a hospital 
«-ot. following another boy’s blunder. 
It happened at Belmont Park. Marty 
\ as in front, setting the pace. Be¬ 
hind him a green boy came along the 
rail, tried to squeeze through and 
discovered too late there was no 
room. He pulled hie horse up sharply. 
The animal swerved and struck the 
Jo els of the one in front. • • • 

Marty went down. In a cloud of duui 


City; Louis Hays Dos Tassos, N« v 
York City; J. Allan Goad, Leonard - 
town. Mil.: Miss Aghes G. Kogan, 
executive secretary of National Coun¬ 
cil of Catholic Women, Washington 
Miss M. Aunes Powers, state reg**in 
Catholic Daughters of America, Bal¬ 
timore: Eugene A. Clark, principal 
cf Miner Normal School, Washing¬ 
ton; Mrs. Carrie Smith, California. 
.Md.; ltob*»rt H. Terrell, judge. Munic¬ 
ipal Court. Washington; Gonza R. 
Wade. Malcolm, Md.; George S. Ralph, 
probation officer of Juvenile Court. 
Baltimore; Miss Nannie II. P.urroughs. 
Washington: Miss Caroline L. Cook. 
Baltimore; Mrs. Minnie T. § Wright. 
Boston; Prof. Thomas W. Turner, 
Hampton Institute. Hampton. Ya, and 
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